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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE MANIAC MAID. 
——————-— But who art thou, 
With the shadowy locks, o'er thy pale young brow, 
And the world of dreamy gloom that lies 
In the misty depths of thy soft, dark eyes’ 
Thou bast loved, fair girl! thou hast loved too weil! 
Thovw art mourning now o'er a broken spell.— Mrs. Hemans. 

Taere never was a truer line indited than that 
which says, ** There's nothing half so pure in life as 
Love’s young dream.” 
their noses at this assertion—the petulant married 
dame may pout her lip with disdain—and maiden 
critics of uncertain age may array their * power of 
speech” against it, still it will come forth, “ like gold 
seven times purified.” Early—first love! If ever 
there was a pure, and a holy sensation, it is the sen- 
sation, mutual and immutable, that springs up in the 
bosom of two young and ardent persons, as they 
pledge to each other, in the spring-time of life, their 
vows of love and fidelity. It is one of the purest 
spots of sunshine, that gleam out upon the changeful 
pathway of human life. 

It was at the close of a mild and pleasant day in 
the month of May, 18—, that I entered the beautiful 
village of G——, in the rich and populous state of 
New-York. It thas long been admired for its enchant- 
ing scenery—but often as I had gazed upon its beauties, 
they never looked so lovely as at this time. The lake, a 
little distance below the town, was without a ripple, save 
where some jolly sail-boat caused the transparent wa- 
ter to curl in gentle eddies around its prow—or, where 
some aerial warbler would dip his wing in playfulness 
upon its glassy surface. The neat churches—the 
dwelling-houses, with their pretty gardens, sloping 
with a gradual descent towards the lake, and the lux- 
uriant foliage of their ornamental trees and shrub- 
bery, made it altogether one of the most beautiful and 
picturesque scenes I had ever witnessed. 

I was upon a visit to a young class-mate and early 
school-companion, who had just commenced the 
practice of the law in this flourishing village. After 
an evening spent in the utmost enjoyment, with Henry + 


| Be silent,” said he, turning to me, “and we will ap- | universal respect and esteem. 


Old bachelors may turn up/) 


She was about eigh 
|proach, and observe her actions.’ teen, and among her numerous suitors was a youn 
| We advanced with cautious steps to the white pal- || man, who was a clerk in the mercantile house of he: 
jing which surrounded the yard, and as we were/ father. He had grown up by her side, and was be 
|partly concealed from view by the branches of ajjloved by her parents almost as their child. hei: 
| weeping-willow, we could watch her movements with- || hearts and feelings were in the most perfect unison. 
| out fear of intruding ourselves upon her observation. || He loved her as his life, and she regarded him with 
She stooped down, and with a small piece of board, | all the tenderness of a long and ardent attachment. 
commenced removing the earth from around the| |He had just arrived at the age of twenty-one, an! 
tomb-stone at which she had been standing. We | | with the glad consent of Mary’s parents, he was soou 
could hear her muttering, in a low tone, some inco-|'to have made her his own, when a contagious fev« 
herent words, as if calling to some person beneath. | brought him to an early and untimely grave. 
At intervals she would burst forth into a wild and'| The day was appointed for his funeral. His in- 
vacant laugh, and lay her head upon the ground, |}tended bride had borne with epparent resignation 
while she called loudly the name of “ Charles.” |the bitter pang occasioned by his death, which, though 
“ Unfortunate girl !” said the wife of my friend—| not entirely unexpected, was a dagger to her younr 
** she calls in vain—she never will meet her Charles} and tender heart. She had watched incessantly be 
again in this world.” side his sick bed, and, with the failure of every new 
The maniac, who had indistinctly caught this Tom hope of his recovery, the bloom had withered 








clamation, arose and hurried towards us. j\from her cheek, and the lustre faded from her eye, 

* Will you help me to take him away?” said she,'!and she stood by his last earthly home, as the coffin 
advancing towards me, and laying her white taper fin-| | Was lowered into the earth, white and colourless a 
gers upon my arm. a marble statue. As the clods rolled upon the lid 

I made no answer, but stood gazing upon her pale|| she uttered a picreing shriek, and made an effort to 
and lovely countenance, and watching the changing }) spring into the grave, in order, as she said, to extricate 
expression which gleamed from her sweet blue eyes. "him from death. Notwithstanding the aid of he: 
The tears stole down her cheeks, and she grasped my | physicians, and the ardent exertions of anxious pa 
hand in both hers, saying, ‘** Do come in, sir, and | rents, reason never again dawned upon her mind 
help me—they buried my husband while he was alive | | She will sit for hours, and twine wreaths of branches 
and well! He is waiting for me, and calls for my| land flowers around the stone which tells¢the sad 
assistance! They said that he was dead—but he! story of his fate, and implore the assistance of ever) 
could not die! ©, no—no—no!” She then pulled | passing traveller. But she is fast fading away, an’ 
my arm with all her strength, and sung, in a plain- | will, ere long, have gained that home, where— 
| tive voice— | 

* : = ** She will never rise to pain, 

The birds are singing, And never wake to weep.” 
The flowers are springing, 

The leaves are green and bright— 
And he is laid 
In that dreary shade— 

The cold grave’s cheerless night !"’ 





| 


Thus ended the melancholy tale—and the nea‘ 
day I took a reluctant leave of my friends and the 
lovely village of G——. I had forgotten the affect 
ing story of Mary Benton, until a few days since, 


| 

| 

| 
She pointed to the sun, whose rays were just break- | when I received, in a letter from Williams, informa 
! 


ing through the branches of those mementos of affec- 
tion, which grace the resting-places of the departed’ 
dead. 

“ See,” said she, “the sun is rising, and every |™ = ? 
thing is cheerful—you are all happy—and J am sure, | THE C ABIN VET. 


tion of her death. She was found lifeless upon the 
grave of her departed lover. L. G. 








Williams, (the name of my friend,) and his kind and} 
amiable wife, I retired to rest, with a promise (as 1) 
was but to tarry the following day) to arise early in 
the morning, with the view of seeing the sun rise upon! 
the lake, and to taste the fresh and balmy air, so pe-{ 
culiar to a morn in spring. My friend awoke me at 
an early hour, and, in company with his wife, we 
commenced our walk. Here and there, the blue smoke 
was curling from the chimneys—the light clouds in 
ihe east, which betokened the approach of the sun, 
lay piled in brilliant and party-coloured masses, 
stretching up into the calm clear sky. The voice of} 
the summer bird was in the fresh foliage of the tall! 
poplars around us, and every object was ripe with the 
beauty and life of spring. As we passed the village 


church-yard, my attention was arrested by a female) 
figure, with a form of the most perfect symmetry, and | 
a face, which, though beautiful, was as pale as the 
marble upon which she leaned. 

“There is crazy Mary,” said my friend to his! 
wife—** she is an early riser, poor thing—and last| 
night, when J passed, she was also in the chureh-yard. | 





dear lady, you will save him from a cruel death. |* 
You cannot refuse—I know you carfnot !” | 

* Mary,” said my friend’s wife, “ had you not bet-| 
ter retire to the house ?—you look feeble and sick, | 
and this morning air will endanger your health.” | 

“ Then you, too, setae, said she, “ to aid me, Wuew Henry Landon was twenty-five, Caroline Wilt: 
and I must go alone.” So saying, she disappeared | was 9 wild. lively girl of twelve years of age. She had » 
among the tomb-stones—and as we turned to gO away | brilliant complexion and a pair ot sparkling black eves, full 
we heard her singing a plaintive ditty at the farther | of Gre and intelligence ; and when she laughed with all the 
extremity of the enclosure. |glad feelivgs and anchecked spirits of happy childhood 
The fair maniac had made a deep impression upon ! her white and even teeth formed a most beautiful contra: 
my mind, and awakened a strong desive to know her|| With her ruby lips. Free from care, and blest in the affection 
history. At breakfast, my friend related her melan-||#4 indulgence of her parents, she felt no envy toward 
choly story, which ds briefly told as follows : ee Oe Sane Genes qhace Der Sy Se ee eee 6 

“ Mary Benton was the daughter of a wealthy in| ching Vain of her ee nal appearance, and knowine 
habitant of G——, who doated upon her with a pa- orn esse taper 


1 fond be bei : ed with herself—and had she been left alone with her i 
rental fondness, (she being an only child.) almost norance and her beauty, she might have missed a few fi 


FROM THE MEMORIAL. 
THE EFFECT OF A SINGLE FOLLY. 


BY MISS ELIZABETH BOGART, OF THIS CiTY. 














sndsome, she was perfectly sati- 





| 
amounting to idolatry. No pains were spared to give Vins moments of exquisite and refined enjoyment, aud e.- 


her an excellent education, which, added to the beau- | caped after years of misery and repentance 
ty of her person, and the surpassing sweetness of be Young as she was, it was her fate to attract the admlira 
disposition, could not fail to render ber an object of ition and attention of Neary kaudon, an elegant and a 
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a ———————————————— 
otuagiiahed man of fashion. With fine talents, a liberal | attached to each other as brother and sister, but were both | you are resolved, at all events, on going. Indeed, it would 
education, and a heart alive to every sentiment of virtue too young to know of any other kind of love; and ere a | be only causing you to disoblige me under aggravated cir- 
and generosity, Landon was still eccentric, and possessed a childish affection had had time to ripen into a deeper and || cumstances. I should have scarcely believed that you, Ca- 
mind strongly tinctured with romance. His walk in life. more absorbing feeling, they were separated by the new | roline, would have ventured to decide on any thing of con. 

was far above that of Mr. Wilton, the father of Caroline—, \destiny and employments of Caroline. ‘sequence, without first consulting me, amd paying some 
but that was, in his opinion, the cireumstance of accident,|) Six years had passed away in a “constant and often fia- | little deference to my feelings and opinions—but | have 
and neither detracted from the merit of Wilton, nor added | tiguing round of studies, and the beautiful, spoiled, and ig- | perhaps over-rated my claims on your gratitude and ob. 
to his own. | norant child, was metamorphosed into the lovely, polished, || servance of my wishes.” 

.vadon had just arrived at the age when the society of a and accomplished woman. Those who had known Caroline || The last words were spoken sarcastically, and had their 
gentleman is most sought by the ladies—when a man is cal-| Wilton at twelve years of age, could scarcely have recog: | full effect. Caroline’s lofty spirit flashed from her eyes 
culated to be most agreeable, most ardent, most generous, nised her at eighteen. An intellectual expression of coun- i but she was silent ; and, for the first time, the weight of her 
most confiding—when the flashing sparks of genius in a tenance had added a surpassing charm to her native beau- | obligations to Landon pressed heavily on her heart. They 
youthful mind shine forth with the greatest brilliancy—and ty—her step had become graceful and elegant, instead of || were both to blame, and both felt and thought wrongly 
ere the best feelings of the heart have been warped by the, springing with the wild, elastic bound of early days, and lyet neither would condescend to make the first concession 
coldness and treachery, and selfishness of the world. Many | her mind had received and retained the fair impression of | to the other. Caroline did not speak again, and Landon 
a bright eye fell beneath his glance, and followed his reced- | virtue, refinement, and delicacy. rose to take leave. He approached her and took he: 
ing form with looks of admiration—and many a sweet sinile Landon was her constant friend and adviser, and not) pand— 
met his approach, and threw a light en the blush occasioned | | only the director of her studies, but of her teachers. He saw i “ You wili think better of your resolution, Caroline,” said 

hy a passing compliment from his lips. It was in vain—his | the change which her mind was gradually working, and | he, with a softer manner—“ I am sure, after all, that you 
heart was invulnerable—or rather it was long thought so— | watched its progress with delight : and loved her better for | will not lose a friend for the sake of the world and its vota- 
yet it was at last surrendered to a child. | being himself the means of making her what she was. |iries. The time has now come, when you must either give up 

Caroline Wilton, he fondly thought, might be formed into;| Her feelings toward him were of a nature altogether dif- | the world for me, or me for the weed, Let your own heart 

the very creature of his imagination; and when once this ferent from common. She looked up to him as her bene- | choose between the two.” 

idea had taken possession of his mind, he could see no beau-| factor and ber best friend: and she gave him her heart in || Had he stopped there, he would have gained the victory, 
ty, no attraction, in any other being. With a fortune not | full confidence of his worth and nobleness, and with the! but he proceeded— 
only independent, but sufficient to gratify every whim of his | deepest sentiments of gratitude and esteem. Her love had), “ If you persist in your determination of going to the 
enthusiastic and romantic disposition, he determined to j none of that romantic fervour which characterized his at- || masquerade, we part, from that time, for ever.” 











educate her for his wife—to bend her young and pliant | tachment to her, but it was pure, and true, and steady, and||  « They farewell,” said Caroline, with a sudden emotion 
thoughts to those pursuits which he most loved and most | really capable of great sacrifices, while, through pride and | | of pride and anger—and thus, in one hasty moment, she 
admired—to give her naturally gifted mind the highest po- | folly, it refused a trifling one. \ broke the band of years, and by a single folly, estranged a 
lish of cultivation and improvement—and then, to claim her|| Landon loved with an all-engrossing passion—yet he || Basble beast, She ateed Gr come Ue on the spot ehove he 
sensitive and grateful heart as his reward. knew that the beautiful object of his idolatry was not quite | || had left her, and then burst into tears.—“ Oh !” said she to 


A proposal so advantageous, an alliance so flattering, || perfect. With an amiable disposition, she had a spirit that | | herself, “ how foolish, how ungrateful, I have been '—but ] 
could not fail to meet the approbation of her parents, and) Would not brook control, nor bend to aught but her own | cannot recall my words—I have voluntarily thrown away 
was soon communicated to the gay and youthful Caroline sense of right and wrong. But neither was he himself |! my happiness—and for what? To appear for one evening 
She listened silently and attentively, as if endeavouring to, Without his tonlts. His temper was often hasty, and some- in a fictitious character at a masquerade. Be it so then, 
comprehend all that she was expected to perform ; and then, | times difficult; and his ideas of propriety in others were toh she mournfully, yet proudly—* I shall probably 


turning to Landon with all the candour and naivete of her || carried somewhat too far for a world where much must be) || assume a new, if nota false character, for the rest of my life 





happy disposition, she suddenly exclaimed, “ Mr. Landon, | overlooked, and much forgiven. || The masquerade was over—and Caroline returned, weary 
are you sure you will like me, after you have spent so muc h Caroline was not generally fond of amusements, nor of and wretched, to her father’s house. The pleasure she had 
money, and J have learned all that you wish me to be | attending public places; but for once she had set her heart anticipated was all ideal ; but the misery and remorse which 
taught?” |, on going to a masquerade in a neighbouring city. A little succeeded, were a sad and lasting reality. Landon cami 
“ Certainly, my dear,” replied he; “ but why do you) doubtful of the approval of her friend, she determined to | jot te welcome her return, and solitude was too irksome to 
ask such a question ?” mention it to him, and ask his advice —yet resolved at the | be borne. She went into society, and put on the mask ot 
‘ - j ? 
“ Becmmse Lam not certain that I shall like you as well, || same time not to be guided by it, should he prohibit her cayety, to hide the canker-worm of disappointment, which 
when you get to be so much older. | gratifying wiat she considered an innocent euriosity. He |! wos secretly preying on her heart, and undermining he: 


Laudon was forcibly struck with the answer. It was the | Came as usual in the evening to pay his accustomed visit, health and spirits. 


simple reflection of a child of nature, and a deep shade of and she began by playing and singing his favourite tunes, in i Rumour, with her hundred tongues, soon spread the re- 
"| order to sooth every discordant feeling, and prepare him port, that Miss Wilton had discarded her noble and ge 

rous lover, and many others crowded round her to supply 

his place: but she was cold and distant to all, till she heard 

{that Landon was going to be married. Too hastily belicy- 


thought passed over his brow.—‘ it is a wild scheme, 
ighed he to himself—* [| have embarked on a sea of expe-! to grant her request. Animated with the thought of novelty 
sig I \ i i { ) 1} ) 
riment, in which not only my own happiness, but that of | #4 pleasure, she was all gayety and good humour, aud 
° < ? : art antirina ehies , . 

another, is involved; and there are moments, when | fear || he! young heart anticipated nothing but happiness in the 

|years to come: but her lover was unusually grave an : ; 
that I am only laying up sorrow for an innocent and lovely || fis ' a or and jing a story that was fabricated only to deceive ber, she wait- 
| thoughtful—and when the music ceased, to which he had 


seemed to listen as if it had been for the last time, the si-)) 
: : nee neg ave remaine b n, but for her 

some face reflected in an opposite mirror, “* cannot alter jlence nught hav remaine d ws, un — » But for her. I 

“ be di », with the fam voice @ | 

me so much as to preclude all hope of my gaining a young || | ! andon, aul she itl the familiar voice and manner | 

of a privileged favourite, “ will you go with me to the mas-|| 


girl, and bitter disappointment for myself—yet afew years,” ed not its completion, but in a moment of pride and resent 


thought he, as he accidentally saw his five form and hand- ment, almost of delirium, she gave her hand to one why 

artful persuasions had chiefly induced her to commit he: 
first, great folly, of throwing off the guiding care of hei 
early friend and benefactor. But she knew not herse! 
| when she made the solemn vow to love and honour another 
She knew not the strength of her attachment to Landon 
till she had severed, with her own hand, the last remaining 
link between herself and him, and found, too late, that he: 


lady's affections.” 
' 


‘ . . . . . . TS > wee had 
Caroline’s quick eye saw the change in his countenance, | rade, next week 


Landon had been thinking of the masquerade, which, as 


and with an intuitive seuse of giving pain or creating dis-|! : . 

pleasure, she said, in a tone of earnestness, and with the a novelty, had occasioned much conversation among the 

nleasure, she said, a tone Pa s . ane we “ ota: 

most artless manner, “ Mr. Landon, | always say any thing gay and fashionable, and nn Pep his friends anal pre- 
: xaring to throw off their natural characters for the time, a . 

that comes in my head to papa, and he only laughs at me— |) P&S ay mine , heart could not thus be forcibly torn away from the only 

and sustain, or fait in some other. It was a species of 


: ae one to whom it had ever been freely and fully given 
amusement that, in his opinion, was calculated to produce -—" 


Lut you look serious, and make me think you are angry 
You must not mind me—lI dare say 1 shall love you when | . : epee (To be concluded in our vext.) 
pernicious consequences; and he had determined, in his 





am grown up; for I love papa now, and he is a great deal 2 . ‘ Adige “ 
own mind, neither to go himself, nor to suffer Caroline to 


older than I am.” : : DESULTORY SELECTIONS 





« he ¢ 
* But why cannot you love me before you are grown up, Jom the party. 
Caroline { ‘ Masquerades are dangerous places, my dearCaroline,” |) <= 
F : , \ 
‘0, because I can't love every body at once. You are said he, in reply to her que weOn, ey : shall be sorry to LOVELINESS. 
edie mae . oh. i well as f can— || 5€e you there; but you are not serious, now—you cannot | om . 3 4 a4 
very good to me, and I will try to like you as well as [can non Tne following delineation by Lorenzo de Medici, of the 


really think of going 





but you are nota bit like Edgar Morris, and I can't help 


liking him the best—for he brings me flowers, and turns the 


|, person and character of his heart's idol, will probably b« 
found to comprehend nearly all the requisites of a charm 
ing woman: 

“* Her beauty was astonishing. She was of a just and pro- 
per height; her complexion fair, but not pale; blooming 
but not ruddy. Her countenance was serious, without being 
severe ; mild and pleasant, without levity or vulgarity. Hei 
eyes were lively, without any indication of pride or conceit 
Her whole shape was so finely proportioned, that amongst 


* Indeed, I am very serious,” replied the lively girl, with 
one of those smiles which had often beguiled him of his 
better judgment—* I not only think of going, but intend | 
to go; and if you are afraid to trust me with Miss Sinclair 
and Colonel Graham, why you must absolutely go with me 


rope fur me to jump, and climbs the trees after fruit, and 
does every thing I want hin to do.” 
Landon smiled—yct he went away from the house of Mr. 


Wilton less savguine as to the result of his plan than he had “ ’ 
. vourself.—Come, now, don’t look angry, and sentimental, 


and so much wiser thaa every body else.—Where is the 
impropriety ? [can see nothing wrong in it.” 


entered it, 
Edgar Morris was the son of a neighbouring gentleman 
of small fortune, who contrived to live genteelly, and even 


with an air of elegance, on a very moderate income. He | He was not in the humour for trifling, and Caroline | other women she appeared with superior dignity, yet free 
was two years older than Caroline, and had been her play- spoke without her usual tact |, from the least degree of formality or affectation. In walh- 
mate from infancy ; and her words were literally true, that * It would be useless for me to point out the impropriety,” ‘ing, in dancing, or other exercises which display the per 
he would do every thing she wanted himtodo, They were said be, ina surprised and rather an offended tone, “if, son, every motion was elegant and appropriate. Her sen 
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timents were always just and striking, and have furnished 
materials for some of my sonnets; she always spoke at the 
proper time, and always to the purpose, so that nothing 
could be added, nothing taken away. Though her remarks 
were often keen and pointed, yet they were so tempered as 
not to give offence. Her understanding was superior to her 
sex, but without the appearance of arrogance or presump-| 
tion ; and she avoided an error too common among women, | 
who, when they think themselves sensible, become, for the | 
most part, insupportable. To recount all her excellences | 


————— _ — 


ANECDOTE OF FAULKNER,’ | “ He, whose daughter you preserved from a brutal ra- 
“My watch,” says Sir A. B. Faulkner, in bis Rambling visher, whose life you saved, and whose house you pro- 
Notes, “ had stopped, and I took it to a maker to put it || tected from plunder, at the risk of your own existence 
right. He armed his eyes with a microscope, and conti- |/Sehds you an offering of his gratitude; the only return he 
nued to exhaust all my patience, for a considerable time, | requires is, if ever you hear the Jews contemned, you will 
very sapiently occupied, as I thought, exasnining the ma- i S4y, that one of that race knew how to be grateful.” 
chinery to discover the disorder. At length he told me he | The old Jew died at Vienna; his daughter, the heiress of 
could do my watch no good unless he took it all to pieces ; || his immense wealth, the largest portion of which was in the 
to which objecting, | carried it to another, who, a good ! French funds, visited Paris; it was natural she should seek 
deal to my surprise, discovered that I had only forgotten the brave man who had preserved her trom the worst of 





would far exceed my present limits, and I shall therefore | 
conclude with affirming, that there was nothing which could | 
be desired in a beautiful and accomplished woman, which 
was not in her most abundantly found.” | 


to wind it up!” 





A LOVE-DAMPER. 
A few weeks since, a young gentleman of Macclesfield, 
being desperately cnamoured of a fair young lady, resolved 





POETS. 

Pocts may be said to realize, in some measure, the poet- 
ical idea of the nightingale’s singing with a thorn at ber 
breast, as their most exquisite songs have often originated } 
in the acuteness of their personal sufferings. 


dark) upon terra firma, he dropped into a water-cask, and 
was immersed chin-deep into the chilling element. The 





the matter; and our hero, endeavouring to get out of the 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. jjcask, upset it, and the contents came over him like a 
The husband was continually finding fault with his wife |! shower-bath. He however effected his escape, though in a 
for her want of neatness—that his house was not always | niserable plight. Macclesfield Herald. 
kept like a bandbox, nor his tables polished like mirrors. 
This was one day very warmly expressed, and comparisons 
were instituted between her management and that of a! 
neighbouring quakeress, whom the husband had seen on| CANZONET. 
that day. The wife promised compliance with his wishes ;|| Music and dances, Now the dance closes— 
and on the husband's leaving the house, she put every thing | Smiles and bright glances, Baskets of roses, 
in the most exact and neat order; not an odious particle of — s happy — w Gavi - semen ae 
dust being suffered to appear. The husband returned rae | Girls aaa - Gdies a inbion 
ther later than usual, with a friend whom he had invited to | Country maids pretty, Amber lights flashing, 
dine with him. To his surprise he found the front door of|| Simple and witty, — Young lovers dashing 
his house locked—he knocked loudly, and with great vehe- | Foot it away. Beauty in wine. 
mence demanded immediate admittance, when an upper 
window was raised, and out popped the head of his beloved | 
spouse,—*‘ Thee cannot come in at the front door—thee 
must go round by the gate to the kitchen.” The husband | 
sheepishly complied, and ever after suffered the wife to ma- |) 
nage her household affairs as she saw fit. 














FROM THE MEMORIAL. 


All now is over— 
White mantles hover, 
Each with her lover, 
Back to the town: 
None of them misses, 
Sweetest of blisses, 
Dewy wet kisses— 
That is Love's crown. 


Viols are tinkling, 

Light feet are twinkling, 

Snowy veils crinkling, 
Round as they go: 

Soft voices prattle, 

Castanets rattle, 

Love's mimic battle 
Mingles them so. 








——— 


THE WORLD. 

The course of a rapid river is the justest of all emblems, 
to express the variableness of all our scenes below. Shak-| 
speare says, none ever bathed himself twice in the same 
stream : and it is equally true, that the world, upon which | 
we close our eyes at night, is never the same with thet on | 
which we open them in the morning. 


FROM THE SAME. 
ANNE BULLEN. 


I weep, while gazing on thy modest face, 

Thou pictured history of woman's love ! 

Joy spreads his burning pinions on thy cheek, 
Shaming its whiteness—and thine eyes are full 
| Of conscious beauty, while they undalate, 

Yet all thy beauty—all thy gentleness, 

Served but to light thy ruin. Is there not, 
Kind heaven! some secret talisman of hearts, 
Whereby to find a resting place for love ? 
Unhappy maiden ! let thy history teach 

The beautiful and young, that when their path 
Softens with roses, danger may be there ; 

| That love may watch the bubbles of the stream, 
i 


sr 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE EYE. 

A beautiful eye makes silence eloquent; a kind eye 
makes contradiction an assent; an enraged eye makes | 
beauty deformed. The eye speaks a language in which) 
there can be no deceit; nor can a skilful observer be im-| 
posed upon by looks, even among courtiers or women. 








But never trust his image on the wave ! 





INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 
When we reflect on the condition of women, and their! THE JEW OF WILNA. 


relation to society, we ¢ t help perceiving the immense In the advance of the French against Russia, a colonel, 





to pay her a visit by stealth. For this purpose he clam- || 
bered over a high gate ; but instead of descending (it was || 


good lady of the house ran into the yard to see what was || 


== 


|! fates, and with no common emotion he found the young cir! 
|\he had protected now a blooming and beautiful woman 
| and amiable as she was engaging. He became a lover, and 
| she consented to be a wife. 





HOME. 

At home it is, and only at home, that we show the naturel 
man, the real temper of the beast; perverse or sociable, 
overbearing, stern, or affectionate; cross or cruel; gentl 
jor severe; our infirmities, whatever they are, the kinder 
|| pulsations of the heart, the more wicked emotions of the 
| mind. If there be any bad blood in a man, he will show it, 
| whenever he dares—whenever he can—but where can h« 
||show it more safely than at home, where his wife and chil- 
lidren cannot help themselves, and his people are paid se 
jmuch a week to bear it? See him at home, therefore, whe- 
lever he may be; whatever he may be; good or bad; great 
or little, if you would know his true value. Is it a pyramid / 
go near to it, if you would know its real strength—it may 
have been built of pebbles. Is it a ruin? go near to t— 
nearer—it may have been richly sculptured; it may be a 
| treasure of ornament A man may be a hypocrite all bis 
jlife before the public; but no man ever was, before his 


own family 





BOTANICAL EMBLEMS. 





| FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE LEMON, 
THE EMBLEM OF GRIEF. 
| Tuts fruit has ever been considered typical of grief or 


mourning ; its acidity most expressively denotes the bitter 
attributes of wo; and its colour is truly symbelical of that 


| “ Green and yellow melancholy,” 


which is the attendant of consuming grief. A lemon is al- 
ways placed in the hands of the Hindoo widow, who is 
} about to offer herself on the pile, an immolation at the shrine 
jof her native superstition, At the ceremony of interment, 
‘in some parts of the German dominions, a lemon is borne 
‘by the futhers of families 
“The characteristics of the lemon were doubtless in the 
mind of the poet Ogilvie, in writing the following lines : 
| “ The yellow tinge of gricf is on his soul, 
* The bitterness of wo is in his heart; 
“' And o'er his furrowed brow long years shall rol! 
“ Ere sorrow’s clouds depart.” r 


THE APRICOT, 





. nGw sé and exert in all civilised nations. —| strolling the suburbs of Wilna, heard cries of distress from | 
" Men make laws, but wae make manners,” has ae a house, and entering to ascertain the cause, he found four | 
since become an adage ; and if it is true that laws are inef- || soldiers engaged in plundering and ill-treating an aged Jew | 
fectual, where the manners and customs of a people are!) and a young girl. The marauders, not being inclined to’ 
opposed to them, we shall see the high value we should set | relinquish their prey, proceeded to blows ; but the colonel, 
on female education. || who was an excellent swordsman, laid two of his assailants | 
I dead on the spot, and drove the other two from the house, 
FACE-PAINTING. | severely wounded—he himself received slight wounds, and 

Those ladies who occupy too much time at their toilet, ia ball grazed his cheek. On the return of the remnant of 
do not perceive that, by conferring an artificial, they lose I the French army, oppressed with fatigue, want, and disease, 
all natural beauty, and wholly extinguish the vivacity of | the worn-out soldier, in rags, sought the dwelling of the 
the countenance. In addition to this, they seem to reproach | Jew, and with difficulty was recognised; so completely | 
the Great Workman who made them, for not giving a suf- changed was his appearance. The Jew completely fur-| 
ficiency of beauty—and remain motionless, like so many | nished his wardrobe, and contrived to send him through 
pictures, intended merely to look at, without reflecting that i} the hostile armies to France. At the peace, the colonel 
they were born to manage a family, and govern their | was obliged to retire on a miserable pittance, which an | 
household. || aged mother and a sister shared. He had forgotten the 
Jew of Wilna, when, one evening, in the spring of 1816, a'| 











Wherefore is it that, together with all those delightful | man called at his humble abode, in the suburbs of Paris, ! 
sensations to which the sight of a long absent friend giv es || and having satisfied himself as to his identity, placed in his | 
birth, there is a mixture of something painful? The cause || hands a packet, and vanished. On opening it, the colonel 
can only be resolved into that appointment, that all human | found bills on a banker in Paris, to the amouat of five thou-!| 


delights shall be qualified and mingled with their contraries. || sand pounds, with the following note : h 


THE BMBLEM OF UNCERTAINTY 
The blossoms of the apricot being often precocious, and 
peculiarly tender, are frequently destroyed by the changes 
of the atmosphere ; its beautiful white buds, which to the 
genial breath of spring may have opened their delicat: 
bosoms, are often strewed upon the ground, the victims of 
ls weeping sky, or an ungentle wind. Thus are the frail 
blossoins of the apricot emblematical of the uncertainties of ° 
life; a bright and sunny sky may warm into life the buts 


l of hope, and love, and joy; but often—alas! how often— 


before the blossoming hour, are they chilled by the wither. 
ing blast of disappointment, and fall in desolation to the 


| earth. This symbolical allusion to the apricot has been 


appropriated by Bloomfield ; 
“ Though Hope with rosy hand may gild 
The sky that shines above thee ; 
And all thy blissful dreams be filled 
With fairy forms that love thee : 
Yet flowers that gem life's loveliest spot, 
Will droop in sorrow’s hour ; 
As blossoms of the apricot 
Are withered in the shower '” r 








and winging its unobstructed way through ethereal 
skies, to empyrean heights and star-paved lands. 
dein tiene: wiiaianies, Maurival, with the language and manners of the 
natives, had adopte” ‘heir remarkable taciturnity ; 
A DAY ON THE HURON. his words were few, «nd those he uttered strongly ex- 
Reaper, hast thou ever spent a September on the pressive of ideas, which could only be acquired by a 
‘lue and far away lakes of North America? If thou long residence with the North American Indians. His 
jiast, then hast thou seen all that is sweet, and beauti-| very old age gave him a remarkable appearance, and 
ful, and grand, and vast, and magnificent, in nature. | his erect form, and dignified manner, were certainly 
O, such days as I have there seen !—such pure and | prepossessing. His influence over the natives was 
<potless skies—such bright and unsullied suns—such | great—there was a feeling of awe manifested in their 
blue and unruffled waters !—sky, and woods, and wa- | intercourse with him; and if we might believe them, 
ters, mingling in one expanse of beauty—the eye || not altogether without reason; since in their estima- 
scarcely able to distinguish where, where all was equal- '' tion he was one that had reached the highest of their 
ly bright, and equally pure. The world—what had the | mysteries—could converse at pleasure with the Great 
world to do with me, or I with the world? I was) Manitou, and had hosts of inferior spirits at his com- 
away from it—it was forgotten—I seemed alone in| mand. He himself had always declined entering into 
the universe—the transparent waters around me—the | any discussion of the natare of those supernatural 


————ow 





a 

Nearly half an hour passed without a word on either 
side, when he addressed me, by again inquiring, in a 
low, hollow, and tremulous tone of voice, “ what | 
saw in the blue sky ?” 

‘* There is nothing whatever,” I answered—* the 
jwhite speck has disappeared—in the sky there is 
‘nought but the sun, and that is sinking low in the 
| west.”” 

“ Look again,” said he—*‘ look towards the sun, 
|and tell me what thou seest.” 
| I did as I was directed—I examined it as closely as 
ithe brightness would admit, but discovered nothing. 
| ** Look again,” said the old man, “ look on the 
io itself, and tell what thou seest in that.” 

I did so, and on the bright red surface of the or), 
|could discern a small black spot; a point, as it were 
in the ocean of splendour, by which it was sur- 
| rounded. 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 





blue skies above me—there I was with my voyageur, | powers which were imputed to him, though he was!) “ It is sufficient !’* said he, for the first time raisinz 
floating in my bubble of a bark canoe, so light, that I) sensible of my knowledge that the natives looked | his head from his bosom—* the Great Spirit is pleas- 
ippeared suspended in pure ether, and nothing to, upon him as one of their most celebrated conjurors| ed, and I may gratify your wishes.” 

inder my flying in whatever direction I pleased. Then} and prophets. | He then took one of the rolls of tobacco, and rising 
would those delightful reveries of the imagination,| | was reclining in the prow of the canoe, intently in the canoe, bowed thrice to the glorious luminary 
which in such hours cluster around one, like the | gazing on the beauties by which I was surrounded, || of day ; waved the roll around his head ; and threw it 
siadowy visitants which gather around the slum-) and in a half waking reverie, when Maurival, who, | far from him into the sparkling bosom of the lake. 
berer’s pillow, to waft his last thoughts to heaven, | with measured strokes of his paddle, was propelling || While this ceremony was performing, he continued 


come over me, calm, and serene, and beautiful, as| us forward, roused me by the abrupt address : 
the air, and earth, and waters around him. And if| 
sometimes the phantasm reality of the Frenchico-In-| 
dico voyageur, who, sitting for hours silent in the, 
stern, propelled the floating eggshell which separated | 


the events of the future—what sees my white brother 
jin the blue sky ?”’ 

: | * Nothing,” I answered, “ which can give an in- 
us from the blue abyss over which we hung, broke sight into the events of to-morrow ; nothing that can 
the spell of imagination, and, with his grotesque | furnish a clue to our destiny.” 


igure, caught the eye, it only had the momentary || . , , : . 
igure, caught the eye, y ¥)  «& Youth is hasty,” he said—“ age gives experience, 


effect of convincing us that we had not yet passed || ; , 
: a = jjand patience knowledge—without these no man can 
the barriers of mortality. I 


|, expect to be wise.” 
It was on sucha day as I have attempted to sketch, | . But, Maurival.” I replied, “ , th 
. a ; | 4 : al, , “you hav 
that I left Mackinaw for the rapid of St. Mary’s, at me, SERMEDER ee ye ee ee 


the outlet of Lake Superior. My companion was an ing ; 
¢ ||mand the spirits which hover around us to appear at 
old voyageur, whom I had long known, and who had} aoe : ns oe 
ot, : : | your bidding—you can converse with the Great Spirit, 
so long lived with the Indians, that he had lost all) - i ee 
. . - os |; and hear his voice in the thunder, the waves, and the 
traces of his European origin, and had become tho-||"". ds.” 
ae , —rrm | 
roughly initiated into all the customs and habits of the| ‘ rege 
: . , || Maurival fixed his dark and piercing eyes upon 
proprietors of the western forests—deeply imbued ea 
: me, as if to read my very thoughts, and 1 con- 


with the superstitions for which they are so celebra-| A ele ‘ . 
, || fess that there was something in their expression and 
Per- 


ted, and so completely identified with them, that, by) : 
‘ ' .'. * ithe closeness of the scrutiny that startled me. 
an attentive observer, he was with difficulty distin- aif : 
. 2 le : . ; ceiving, however, that I was perfectly serious, and 
guished from the chiefs of the roving bands with|| , 
; /unimoved, he continued— 





whom he lived. The little bark canoe, that contained : , 
“If I do possess the powers you have mentioned, 
length, so light that Maurival could, with ease, bear , ; é 
i ee! - : : ie land sleepless nights, and cannot be trifled with, at 
it on his shoulders; and contained, beside ourselves, | ; eee ae ha 
jue risk of offending the Great Spirit, by whom they 
iy excellent rifle, which L intended should procure) 
ae 2 , A " - “ g iv , > ar 1 
me some of the various wild fowl which frequent the| Maurival, you have always wane wae the Gland of 
Our lit- || he red men, and of yourself,” I replied ; “ yet youhave 
' 
tle bark glided over the waters like a swallow, and) ‘ A P - 
acquired your powers, or a specimen of their opera- 
! ” 
ing above the expanse of waters like some colossal and || "0" 
magnificent ruin. The sun had passed his meridian, | 7 sayy F 
Great Spirit,” he answered; ‘‘ nor then, without a 
i| * ar . ene % ” 
west—a September frost had tinged the forests, which | $#¢tifice worthy of the being who is to be propitiated. 
hic it, wi ai |\** you shall have this tobacco, to smoke to the ho 
house which crowned the summit, with the rainbow||"" J ’ noke to the honour 
ues of autumn; and the island showed in bold re-|0f the Great Maniton,” showing him a few rolls 


the voyageur and myseli, was about a dozen feet in| . : 
Sa i |they were given me as the reward of painful days 
his spear and scoopnet for fishing ; and before me lay 
P _ a | were bestowed.” 
; é , | 
islands and rapids of that romantic region. ‘ , : : 
— given me a history of the manner in which you 
we left the island of Mackinaw far behind, and tow-'!! 
‘* Neither may be done without permission of the 
uid was sinking in the rich and glowing skies of the | 
rose from the rocky shore of the island to the block-|! “* If you will gratify me in both respects,” I replied, 
lief against the deep azure of the sky, like some mag-|| had brought along for the purpose of barter; ‘“ and 


nificent fairy palace covered with crimson and gold. | my rifle for yourself.” 

Not a ripple was on the blue expanse, and the gentle| Upon the latter I had seen him frequently cast a 
heaving of the wave was soft and smooth as the|| Wishful eye, and I more than half suspected that such 
<welling of woman's pure bosom, when first it feels||a valuable article, given to himself, would have a 
the delightful but agitating emotions of love. All|)more powerful effect in accomplishing my wishes 
above, and around, and below, was silent, as if nature, than if bestowed elsewhere. 


had quaffed the draught of oblivion, and was enjoy- } 


. . } 
ing its last unawakening repose. Far away, in the| 
south, suspended in the blue heavens, was one white | 
speck, which to the imagination might be the pure’) 


‘rapery of some being belonging to another world, 


“ If you would give me all the goods which your 
great father, the president, has at Detroit, I could not 
gratify my white brother without permission from 
Manitou”—and, sinking his head gn his bosom, re- 
lapsed into his usual silence. 


** Wise men read the heavens, and there discover) 


|| of knowledge which I do not possess—you can com- | 


;to rapidly mutter invocations for the favour of Mani- 
|tou; but in so low a tone as not to be understuod. 
| Lighting his pipe, he blew several whiffs of smcke to 
| the different points of the compass, and then, with: 
| great solemnity, resumed his seat, and his paddle. 
|| whilst he gave the following relation of the manner 
in which he became initiated into the mysterious arts 
lof the prophets and conjurors : 
1 ** When I came from Europe,” said he, “ I was 
||a little child—I barely remember crossing the great 
| waters, which lie towards the rising sun. My father 
immediately came to the country of the great lakes, 
in the service of missionaries, and I accompanied 
him. He did not return, but died; and I was adopted 
\into the family of the great chief and prophet, Saga- 
] naw, who lived among the Chippeways, on the frozen 
| side of the great lake. I was his favourite, his com 
|panion in his hunting excursions, and his war parties 
|'There was nothing which he would not have done to 
ij have pleased me. I became attached to their mode 
of life—I refused to return to the settlements of th: 
|| white men—I married the beautiful Avoa, daughte: 
\of the chief. But I offended the Great Spirit, and 
jin an evil hour for me, he took my loved Avoa t 
l|himself. Saganaw and I were continually togethe: 
1 had frequently witnessed his power, but was igno- 
||rant how it was acquired, or the means he possesse«| 
|for its exertion; and it was a long time before | 
dared to make any inquiries. It was after our retur: 


j\from a war expedition against the Miamies of the 
| Lakes; we had been utterly defeated ; almost all ou: 
| young men had fallen; Saganaw, with myself, and 
|| the remainder, fled; but the pursuers were close upon 
Us; their war cry rung in our ears; when a larg: 
|) eagle hovered over us for a moment. Saganaw 
jhailed the omen as a signal for the exertion of his 
power—he halted on the summit of a small eminenc: 

|| from whence we had a full view of our enemies, a> 
with the velocity of a whirlwind they poured down 
|| the opposite height. Saganaw called upon the Grea‘ 
|| Spirit, and was answered in a voice like thunder, fa: 
'|in the west. Suddenly a monstrous serpent burst from 
the forest, and, while the Miamies were in the mids! 
|| of the level space, glided like a meteor before them 

| following the track made by the huge monster, came 
jan overwhelming flood, which swept away, with foain- 
ing and terrible fury, the frightened objects exposed 
||to its rapid and resistless course. We saw them fly- 
] ing for life—we saw them overtaken by the torrent— 
we saw them struggling for existence in the roaring 
i flood—but speedily overwhelmed and sinking for eve: 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


—_—_ 
It was after this escape, and safe return, that I ven- lin my hand, and I was directed to strike the victim.|| He ceased his relation, and both, for a few minutes, 





tured to mention the subject to him. |He wasa brave and fearless youth, a watrior, and no/|j remained silent. 

** My son,” said he, in answer to my entreaties, | woman; and when the old chief spoke, he turned to|| “ Maurival,” said I, “ you have informed me of 
“you are a brave man; you are young; you have) me, folded his arms on his bosom, and only said, |; the manner in which you acquired the title of a pro- 
scalped the enemy; you have planted your foot on||« The Great Spirit loves a brave man; mighty Ma-||phet; you will remember, this rifle is yours, when 
the neck of the foe; the deer has not equalled you nitoa, I come to thee!’ I obeyed the command, | you shall give me an example of the powers that of- 
in fleetness; the panther has not escaped the aim of /and in an instant I was covered with the spouting | fice conferred upon you.” 
your rifle; but fearless must he be who would con-/ blood ; of which the old chief in his vessel collected} Maurival surveyed me attentively for a moment ; 
verse with the Great Manitou—who would obtain the as much as possible. A loud rustling was now heard | his eyes assumed an expression I had never before 
honourable station of a prophet. When the leaf falls in the forest; a deep muttering, as of distant thun-|| seen in them, and I trembled beneath his glance, 
from the trees, when the moon is put out, the pro-'/der, succeeded; and, following on the track of the | without being able to avoid it. 
phets of the Sioux, the Winnebagoes, and the Chip- ‘captive, I saw two large fiery eyes advancing from!) “ Have you the courage of a man?” he at last in- 
peways, meet to sacrifice to the Great Spirit; if you) the forest. Soon, to my inexpressible horror, I saw | quired. 
then continue with me, and endure the necessary trial lhe lengthening folds of a huge serpent wreathing his I was somewhat affronted at the question, and an- 
like a brave man, your wishes shall be satisfied.” | black and shining volumes from the gloom, and, with || swered by requesting a trial of my bravery. 

“Summer passed away—the autumn came—the | forked tongue and head high erected, advancing with|| “I deal with you fairly,” said he, wholly unmoved ; 
yellow leaves were drifting down the streams, and piled | an unequal, darting movement, directly towards me, ||“ I proceed, if you request it ; but remember, if you 
against the shores, and whirling in the eddies, when each motion accompanied with a fearful hissing. He} show the least symptoms of fear, you are lost for ever.” 
Saganaw and myself repaired to the place appointed, | appeared to take no notice of the circle of chiefs, who 
the Rock of Sacrifice, on the sunny side of the great | were as motionless as the trees around them; while, | Maurival then rose: he looked towards the sun, 
lake. There we found a number of the prophets and in spite of every exertion, I trembled like a leaf. | which was throwing its last beams over the glittering 
chief men belonging to the other tribes, and the num-'||  “ The victim had fainted, and was lying at my| surface of the lake—remained motionless a few mo- 
ber was increased to twenty—they were all old men, | feet in the last struggles of death. ‘The old chief had! ments—and then commenced stripping off his blan- 
men who could converse with the Great Spirit, men |jretired to a considerable distance—and I was thus |! ket, which he folded and laid in the bottom of the 
who were fearless and brave. Three days they fasted— | left entirely alone. I looked for Saganaw, and my) canoe. His remaining garments were then taken off, 
three nights they lay with their faces on the ground—)} impression was to fly to him ; but he was fixed as al) and disposed of in the same manner; and he stood 
but, on the night of the fourth, a long trail of fire|! statue—and, be the consequence what it might, I! 


j || naked before me, with the exception of a buckskin 
‘ | . ‘ ” 
blazed through the heavens—a proof that the Great | determined not to move. ‘The mouth of the monster || 


| belt around his waist, curiously embroidered, and 
Spirit was propitious. A grand council was held, at|was now so near, that I felt his hot breath flash! from which was suspended a small silver box. His 
which Saganaw made my wishes known, and the|/over me. 1 expected to be transfixed by his barbed|| body was most fantastically painted with various 

rders were given for a trial of my courage and con-|\tongue, which darted around me, and the long lemblems, and he stood as firm and erect in the tot- 
staney ; and I went through the whole without shrink- | pointed teeth of his open mouth foretold a speedy | tering canoe, as he would on the rocks of Mackinaw. 
ing- The nails of my right hand were torn out by the | and bloody death. But, suddenly dropping his head, |] watched every movement of his with a curious eye, 
roots, but I did not flinch—I{ was half roasted before the monster lapped the blood of the victim, which though he seemed utterly insensible of my presence. 
a large fire, but not a groan escaped me—I walked | was still trickling from the wound—then, winding his! Loosing the little box, which no doubt contained some 
on hot coals without a murmur—and my firmness! immense folds around us both, remained motionless) of the magical ingredient of which he had been speak- 
was received with unanimous applause. ! for a moment, while lexpected at the next movement ing, from its fastenings in the belt, he carefully 

* Preparations were nowamade for the sacrifice. I \}to be crushed to death by his contact. 











“Go on, the risk is my own,” was the reply. 


Yet I was) opened it—turned his face to the north—and held it 
was stripped naked, carefully w ashed and painted, | disappointed—for, raising his head on high, he slowly ii for a short time elevated as high as he could reach, 
and, when night came, with Saganaw on one hand, ! moved it round the circle, nearly touching the heads! while he muttered a prayer to the Great Spirit, waving 
ud a Sioux chief on the othér, was led blindfolded | of those that composed it—and then, with a fearful ‘it three times around his head ; he then did the same 
w the place appointed. After my conductors had |noise, vanished into the recesses of the wood. The |as he turned himself to the east, the south, and the 
iwice led me round the allotted space, and the various | whole party now rushed to the place, rending the air|) west, towards which point he stood steadily gazing 
sremonies of initiation had been passed, the wampuin | with dreadful yells :-—three white dogs were brought, after the ceremony was finished. All at once the 
elt was taken from my eyes, and I was permitted || hound, and their blood was mingled with that of the ‘sun, which had begun to dip into the level of the 
for a moment to look around me. We were assem- leaptive ; the fat of three beavers was then added, lake, grew opaque and dark—the spot I had seen 
bled in the thickest part of the dark, and almost im-| with the tongue and the right hand of the victim, || upon the surface rapidly spread over it, giving it the 
penetrable forest; not a star was visible in the pro-) which had been severed from his body by the knife|| appearance of copper, or half-heated iron—a long 
found gloom; and the faces of the half circle of pro- |! and hatchet of the chief. The copper vessel was then |, trail shot out from it like the tail of a comet, and, as 
phets, and chiefs, that waited to receive me, half | placed over the fire, and, until it boiled, they conti- jmy eyes continued to gaze on the prodigy, I per 
ighted by the flickering flame that blazed in the centre, | nued to dance around it, making the most extrava-| ceived, to my astonishment and horror, that it was 
il, magnified by the gloom, looked like unearthly || gant demonstrations of joy, while I was employed in| actually in motion—a monster of enormous length, 
ings. ‘They were all naked—long black and red | stirring the bubbling mass. The vessel was then taken! and moving with an undulatory motion towards u 
ues were drawn from head to foot—they stood mo- , 
tionless as statues, their dark eyes fixed on me—and, 
uotwithstanding my fortitude, I trembled for the re-! 
sult. Three times we walked around the flames to the 


off the fire, and the ingredients suffered partly to, over the level bosom of the lake. As he approached, 
cool—when the hand was taken from the mass with|/ he grew darker, until he had assumed a pitchy black- 
great ceremony by the oldest chief, and carefully|| ness; I could distinctly see the huge eel-like fins that 
H wiped with a rich wampum belt. The hand was then! propelled him, without an effort, onwards, and distin- 
ieft—and the wolf and the panther set up their fright- | dipped into the liquid, and with the fingers of it he) guish the scales that covered the monster, as he rolled 
ful yells in the neighbouring thickets; three times) drew lines across whe back, breast, and forehead of | his unwieldy length over the waves. His eyes—O, ] 
we walked around the flames to the right—and the | each one, as they passed before him. Lastly, I was tremble now when I think of their fiery brightness— 
wl flitted through the gloom, with its great glassy | called te undergo the same ceremony—but in my case |! large as two fall moons, and as insufferably sparkling 
‘yes peering down upon us, sending its boding cry the application was accompanied with a smart blow! as the opening to a seven-fold heated furnace. We, 
through every avenue of the thick wood. I wasthen | from the dismembered hand. The fat of a white I saw, were destined for his prey—there was no 
led near the fire in the middle of the circle, and left, deer was then added to the mass, and the vessel again|| escape—and Maurival stood with his arms folded on 
standing there. All present then gave a frightful) placed over the fire, while the whole party prostrated | his breast, the box in his hand, without making an 
vell, which was answered from the wild wood ; and themselves on their faces around it, and remained! attempt to touch the paddle, or to fly. Most heartily 
presently was seen advancing from amidst the huge; until the prophet announced that the sun was rising, | did I curse the infatuation that, by such an ill-timed 
uemlocks that raised their columnar stems around us, | and that the sacrifice was completed. Each one of curiosity, had placed me in such fearful peril. 1 
and from that side of the circle that was open, the | the party then filled something from the contents of} remembered the caution of Maurival, to avoid uh 
principal prophet of the Winnebagoes, with two at-/ the kettle, a box or horn, which was to be carefully ‘least symptom of fear—but who could avoid shudde: 

tendants leading a young and handsome captive, who! preserved until the Great Spirit should announce his | ing and shrinking back from such a terrific death ?— 
had been selected by lot for the sacrifice. He was) pleasure for another sacrifice. With the remainder,'! You have seen the blacksnake, when about to seiz« 

led round the circle, and though he knew his fate, his! all were anointed; and, lastly, the vessel that con-|! the frog, dart forward a few inches, and then for a 
step was firm, and his look noble and undaunted ; he , tained the precious material was placed in the flames, } moment remain stationary, while his keen eyes, fixed 
was then placed by my side. The old prophet then | until the whole was consumed. Saganaw and my-|!on his prey, seemed to rivet him to the spot, and th: 

advanced, with a vessel in one hand and a bright | self returned to our homes, and from that time my || rapid movement of his red tongue evinced his fiend 


imsheathed knife in the other. The knife was placed |‘ name has been enrolled among the prophets.” like satisfaction in finding his prey within bis reach 
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So situated were we. The canoe refused to move, || was denied me. Monsters drew their scaly folds | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
and all our skill, I was confident, could avail us no- | around me, but refused to devour me—minutes seem= | aeeacssanaanas USNR 

thing in flight—his forked tongue darted around and ed conturice—time was blotted out, and I could form | Portraits of the Poets—Our readers are aware that w: 
before us with the rapidity of lightning—from his no distinct idea of what and where I was. The MON- | proposed accompanying the twenty-seventh number of the 
mouth issued a hollow roar, like heavy distant thun-'|ster before me, with his bloated limbs ; his face bar- Mirror, with a splendid eugraving, representing the nen. 
der—his jaws were distended—and, one move more, | red perpendicularly with black and red, the stripes @ traits of nine of the most distinguished of the American 


where were we ?—lost, mangled, ground to atoms, ''rod in width; and his eyes projecting like snail’s horns | poets. It is with great reluctance that we are obliged to 
le ° > . . ° h 
‘from their sockets, was all I could see or remember. | postpone the execution of this intention until No, 29. 








irrecoverably lost! 
—" : -¢ : . . =~ hic > g i -e , re 5 
Oh! what were my feelings then? I tried to pray, ,At last, as if to increase, if possible, my misery, a which we are induced to do only by a desire to have t 


serpent detached himself from the monster's head, likenesses as accurate as possible The plate was finished 
land fastened upon me; coiled himself around my Se ample 839)" si by Mr. James Eddy 908 Boston ; but there 
lbody, and endeavoured to force his head into my "“"”® ving Gives of Ge pet vensey- which, upon critical ex. 
} J : / “ amination, were thought susceptible of improvement, in 
I struggled in vain—I was bound, and he point of resemblance, the plate was immediately recom. 


but I was unable to form a distinct idea, and my 
words died unuttered on my tongue. I felt that I 
was in the presence of the great serpent himself, or 


of one second only to him. I saw him collecting his || mouth. 
enormous length for the fatal plunge—his scaly head succeeded. For a short time my horror and agony pitted to the hands of an engraver in this city, for shecs 


was raised high: I tried to collect my scattered overcame me, and I was insensible. I recovered, and tion, we being anxious to have it, in every respect, worthy 


thoughts—I tried to commend myself to my Maker, 
but in vain—the cold sweat ran in streams from my 
fingers, and [ shook like a person suffering with the 

fever and ague. All at once his fiery glance seemed | seizure I felt a ray of hope, since, as my circuinfer- plate will bear, when it is known, that, in every likeness, 
concentred on me—I attempted to rise, but my knees ence increased, my head and legs lost their projection, is an accurate transcript of the features of the eminent men 
refused to support me—he darted forward, his fiery || the living cords that bound me were gradually forced oem & seguesente 
tongue was coiled around my body, and, uttering a'jaway, and it was evident I should soon be free. I 
dreadful scream of horror and anguish, I found my- | felt light as air, and transparent as ether. The mon- | duced the subject of the numerous lines of New-York 


self struggling in the water of the lake. Down, down, |ster’s head was in my mouth, and his tail firmly, pa kets—of the regularity and rapidity with which they 
2 communicate with the principal ports of Europe and Ame- 


found I had swelled to an enormous bulk. I had of the approbation of our patrons. This is the sole cavse 
become nearly as round as a bubble, and was fast of the delay, which we bave no doubt our readers will ex 


becoming completely so. For the first time after my cuse, in consideration of the augmented value which th: 
il 


Packets and Post Routes.—In our last number we intro- 


down, through immeasurable depths, to unfathomable | wound around the pillar to which I was fastened. |“ 
abysses, he descended, and I was dragged with the || but at last the other fastenings gave way, and so sud- eet rte of the « ropa thee = ty resulting t 
oS , : all trading men, and to others who go ; in se ) 

\den was the jerk with which I started, that I was S mere wae ge aheend tn semvch of 
: health or pleasure. 


rapidity of thought! Good God! what sensations, 
ioosed from my tormentor, and rose through the , ' ; 
- Independent of all views of a mere commercial nature 


what sufferings, were then mine! All the suffocating 


struggles of the drowning man were added to such an transparent fluid with the rapidity of a balloon. i 
knew I was pursued, but I had the start, and hoped | munication which are of incalculable importance. Not 


to regain the upper alr before I was overtaken. Pa- only is imtelligence brought from Europe with a celerity 
‘laces, columns, monsters, and chimeras, were left heretofore unknown, and, until within a few years, thought 


there are considerations connected with these lines of com- 


intolerable degree of pressure, (a pressure constantly 
increased, until I felt my very bones were crumbling,) 
that in my agony I felt that I could have been put 

into the circumference of a thimble. The space behind ; but 1 could hear a rushing sound behind me, scarcely possible—but, by means of our southern and east 
through which we descended seemed to be pure air, |) @8 cleaving the flood with the swiftness of an arrow ; , ern lines of packets, it is conveyed with surprising speed 
though filled with all the monstrous chimera which sar renal deen go aarsied aaaie-adapenetecmaseen 
have their habitations in the undiscovered recesses | me—I was terrified, lest, when I reached the surface, 
of the ocean-depths. ‘There rolled the kraken of) bubble like, I should burst, and my existence be for aaa 
Norway, an hundred furlongs in length—here was || ever terminated. But any thing seemed preferable gon as it may Be thourht, end incredible an t 
coiled the immense folds of the serpent of Midgard, ||to the miserable state frou w hich I had been SO MI- | Would formerly have been supposed, it is now a thing of 
whose tail binds the extreme poles, and the lightning- | raculously freed. My pursuer gained on me; for as) .o:mmon notoriety, although we apprehend few people ad- 
brilliancy of whose eyes, when he raises his head to | I approached the surface, I found I was gradually as- | vert tothe interesting fact, thatall the greatevents which tak 


iny pursuer closely followed. A new fear arose within | nof, ! 
| jand thence through all the interior portions of these great 


divisions of the earth, and the numerous islands adjacent 


the surface, causes those resplendent illuminations of | suming my original form, and the rapidity of my place in France or England, and even among some of the 
the Aurora Borealis—here streamed the thousand || ascent was diminished—yet, though I emerged close | other powers, are familiarly known to the inhabitants resi- 


entangling arms of the sea-devil, with its million of | by the canoe, from which [ had been dragged, and, ding in the towns situated on the banks of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, ordinarily, within sixty days from the 


emerald eyes—and there the sea-snail dragged his| Maurival was still there, he made not the least effort | we, ’ ) ; 
ll to save me. I was filled with indignation at his base- | time they transpire in those distant countries—sometimes 
| Bs within forty days. But through the old Atlantic towns and 


slimy length along the illimitable space. I turned 
sail : , > eee ae ade a desperate effort to gain the canoe—|, . P s 2 : 8 
my eyes to the world I had left, and, far away, amidst | ness—I rep a awe: & oes ann ie the British provinces, intelligence flies as if borne on the 
. . - - x < y ar ne > mcceede ac ne — w - _ ‘ » . . 
stars and suns, hung, like a balloon, the bark canoe | 1 succeeded in reaching 1 threw one leg into 1 wings of the wind. And so well organized is that great 


from which I had been dragged, and in it stood | ** Base villain !” said I, as I grasped Maurival’s naked | department of the government, the Post-Office, that the 
Maniival, in the same posture in which he had heen leg with both hands, “ if I go down again, by hea- | pumblest citizen of these states, at comparatively trifling 
left. Our pace slackened—we had reached the last} vens you shall accompany me!” I struggled to pull | expense, becomes intimately acquainted, and with the 
deep of depths—we were at the bottom—oysters were |, myself into the canoe, for the monster was within a, utmost punctuality, with all the great affairs of state, as 
there as large as the island of Mackinaw, and covered l\few fathoms, and not a moment was to be lost. 1/| well as with many minor occurrences of an interesting na- 


with barnacles as large as seventy -fours—lobsters || screamed aloud—and—and found myself standing | ture, both foreign and domestic. 

were creeping about, whose claws would have crushed | with one foot in bed, and the other on the floor, while | But if we advert to the effects which these means of free 

Bois Blanc, and soft shell clams, whose shells, at)! both hands, with the gripe of desperation, were cling- and Speedy conveyance have mn opening the fountains oi 

one fell swoop, would have emptied Erie, and ruined y ing to the polished post of my mahogany field-bed- civilization—in the promoting and spreading of moral, re- 
} | ligious, and political instruction—in extending a knowledge 


Niagara for ever! All these I heeded not—immense | stead ! ! Pili init el discoveries, and improvement 
e ‘ . one ¢ ¢ 2 ane a || 0 re arts, sciences, scoveries, and t ements, so 
s reare i eri asses be Gentle reader it was all a dream, an incubus, a 
coral columns reared th eir towering masses be fore | ly ; inestimably valuable to society every where, together with 
me, and pzesented the front of a palace well worthy} horrid nightmare !—Dearly did I pay for the feast ’ } J 


the magnitude of all things else in those subterranean| “hich, in the form of a supper, with a few particular) | 
depths. We approached it—a door opened, and/ friends, I had that evening enjoyed. Five fine white || ,..¢ and useful an agency, and a spectacle of so much 


those refinements of life which lead to nameless enjoy- 
ents—the mind becomes enchained in contemplating so 


over it I saw written, ** Punishment for presumptuous fish, and a quarter of a noble salinon-tront, from Lake | srandeur. 

mortals !” Through the portals I was dragged, and, Superior, the first, too, of the season, had disappeared The British cazettes not only record every thing that 
horrid sight! there, on a mountain throne, black as|) before me, except what fragments, in the shape Of transpires relating to the government, its plans and move 
night, was seated the tyrant of these regions ; his)“ ell-picked bones, lay scattered around. Coffee,'| ments, and all the officers connected with it, but nothing 


head and body had the human form, though of mon- | toast, anda bottle of Madeira, completed the derange- that relates to the royal family, or the nobility, escapes 
Whatever, moreover, concerns fashionable life, 01 


strous dimensions; but the inferior part—O, what | ment of my digestive organs; and when, at alate hour the in. é 
scaly folds and endless convolutions were there !—'| I retired, 1 was prepared for any thing but rest. Un- whatever relates to poe and the arts, never fails to bs 
his hair, half a furlong in length, hung wreathing in | der such circumstances, it is not to be wondered at, _ “ae with gone Gide = she ee bene. Pct 
living snakes around his shoulders, and to the horrid that my imagination followed the course of the even- a ne Se Se eer on ere ee 
: er . : 3 . . . marriages and deaths of distinguished persons, runaway 
music of their hissing he listened with exultation. ing’s conversation, and wandered in regions which matches, herso-encen, pedestrian tours, and oven in that 
My fate was decided. I was bound to a colossal had furnished the means of such frightful visions. gross satire upon their national character, their brutal 
pillar, and doomed to remain there for ever. For The horrors of that night will not be forgotten, but, ,xine matches. All these are eagerly transcribed into th 
ever !—Gracious heavens! what were the agonizing | While life lasts, remain a salutary warning, alWays American gazettes, and disseminated through every portion 
sensations of that hour of bitterness! I would have to listen to nature’s kindly caution of—* not too of the United States and Canada, with a swiftness that 
(with all our facilities for the rapid transmission of advices 


rejoiced at annihilation, but that wretched resource, much !"" 
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seems really wonderful. With most people, they are Among the poetic effusions offered for the premium, we fl Park Theatre.—A splendid tale of enchantment, entitled 
esteemed acceptable sources of instruction and amusement, | notice one entitled “ The Dirge of Rhigas,” by Sumner | the “Sleeping Beauty, or Knights of Old,” was produced 
and furnish themes of comment and pleasantry to every ‘Lincoln Fairfield, which has been repeatedly published | at this theatre on Tuesday evening, with entire new scene 
villager in our land. 

Justice here requires of us to acknowledge, that perhaps | eXpressly stipulated, that the communications were to be | the following old legend: Sir Aldibert and Sir Oswyn, two 
the most splendid feature in the temple of American liber- || written exclusively for that work. Such a deception as | knight-errants, passing through the country with their 


ty, is the Post-Office Department. The present head of this is infamous, but from such a source it might have been | trusty squire, being fatigued, seat themselves on a bank at 
a | 





|| before, although the terms of the editor of the Memorial |ry, dresses, and decorations This drama is founded on 


that great concern is reputed to be a gentleman eminently | expected. the confines of a forest 
qualified to infuse into it all the spirit and vigour which an 
establishment whose details seem to touch the very springs 
of life, is presumed to demand. It is believed to be nia- 
naged with a degree of skill and wisdom never before sur- 


for the purpose of obtaining a few 








hours repose. Suddenly, strange and demoniacal sounds 


The Legendary.—The public is well acquainted with N 


P. Willis, Esq. who, under the signature of Roy, has so their cars 


reach Surprised, but not intimidated, they 


, : ues ass ! 4 : , g a village 
often charmed them with the magic influence of his pent) Weston some peasants who are about celebrating a village 


- st, and le 3 _w chanted, and accord- 
o ‘ As a poet, he stands among the first in our country, and | ®t, @0¢ learn that the wood is enchanted, and accord 
The whole machine 


passed, if it has ever been equalled. ingly avoided by all passengers; and that strange sounds 


his effusions, recently collected into a volume, have been 
ears e ) *j h : = . realw s hes , > oug . 

appears to mov with the prec ision, the promptn ss, and as extensively read and admired, as those of any other na- are always heard when any one is bold enough to approach 

with the silence and harmony of the spheres. Its impulses 


its entrance But a few years had clapsed since two 


tive bard. Asa prose writer, too, though not so widely, 





i h Pet Nol nce i %. . , ; ‘ . . 
are felt m the remotest pe mts, and ns in flue nce, like clec he is favourably known. and, if e may judge from on strangers of noble mien, anxious to « xplore the w ood, and 
. ~~ ever v ” ltt as 4 we the . . ! 
yy. ¥ areretapi 7 production, the little sketch, by him, entitled Vacation, ; “°“ rtain from whence the sounds proceeded, bold 7a 





it has probably escaped the recollection of many people 


and the fact will be new to many others, that, several years 


since, while Mr. Monroe was president, he made knows 
that the mails of the United States were at that time 
ported, over diffe ren! routes, to the 


more than eighty-fire thousand miles. 


tion then is, that the distance must now exceed one hundred 
thousand miles—there being at this time, as the president 


informs us, no less than seven thousand post-oflices in the 


Union! This is a wonder/ul circumstance in the character 


of our nation and government 
the liveliest admiration in th 


portion of that usctulnaess 


t moderate | 


ttaches to it even 





and importance for which ft is so eminently distinguished 
We presume this is a novel spectacle in the history even 
An‘ we think it doubtful if all Eu- 


rope, with the exception of Great Britain, can produce its 


{ free governments 


parallel. It will be deemed the more extraordinary, when 


we take into view our immature age as a nation: nor must 


we forget that many rich and flourishing towns, with their 
discreetly managed post-offices, occupy sites which, tweuty 


years ago, were clothed with stately forests The philo- 


sopher and the philanthropist may here find abundant 


cause for the exercise of lis protound speculations and his 
generous feelings A few iove years of peace and couse- 
quent prosperity, will give us an elevation which could 
hardly be reached by (ie most extravagant cor« eptions of 
riches and embellishments, aided by the brightest visions 


of fancy. 

Merchants’ Telez “ty i —j 
( vily paper, to te Pp 
direction of Johan lL. 


is the title ofa proposed new 





ublished ia this city, under the editorial 


Mumford, Esq. translator of Sylla 
and, till quite recently, one of t 
His literary 


ahigh order: 


e editors of the Morning 


Courier and commercial abilities are both of 
half 


euth daily will, bn 


and if his pecuniaty resources be 
baundant as his intellectual, this thir 
re long, be as popular and as well supported as any of 
the old established ones. 
The Mem 


raias but it pow 


Wee ordially wish him success 


rial.—There is a trite saying, that it never 


and it would apply, we think, partic u- 
larly well, to the annua! gift-beoks, which, one after ano- 
ther, we have b 


1 called upon so frequeatiy to noticce.— 


Indeed, our liberal and ¢ rprising publishers (that is th 





phrase in vogue) have showered them down upon us, this 


vear, in 





ititul numbers; “‘another and another still 


succeeds ; lo not know 


is the last. 





hat even the one which 
we have now before us They are all of them 
eautiful books, the majority well executed in a literary 
wint of view, and we love to look over their glossy pa es 
md splendid illustrations—though we believe that this last 
term is misapplied; for we consider it one great fault of 
these little keepsakes, that the plates ave not intended as 
illustrative of the text; but the text is written, in many in- 
stances, hastily, and in some bunglingly, to illustrate the 
The Memorial, like all the rest, is, so far as it 
addresses the eye, splendidly executed; but its literary 


plate : 
contents are inferior to the most that we have seen. There 
tre a few contributions, both in prose and verse, inter- 
‘persed throughout the volume, evidently the productions 
of persons possessing taste, genius, and education; and 
nung these, the “ Fffect of a Single Folly,” by Miss 
Flizabeth Bogart, well known to our citizens as a highly 
gifted and valued correspondent of the Mirror, under the 
“gnature of EstTELLe, is worthy, in av especial manner, of 
our commendation, and richly entitles its author to the 
prize. A sample of the abilities of some of the other con- 
tributors will be found in the present number of our paper 


trans- 
surprising extent oi 


rhe fair presump- 


Nor can it fail to awaken 


mind of every person who 





Souveuir, indicates powers of mind that, with a little exer 
i 
equal, in literary excellence, to his verse. Entertaining 


such an opiaion of Mr. Willis—and this we believe to be 


the opii , also, ofall who have read his glowing 





it is with creat 





sure that we perceive be 
undertake the editorial chai H 


be published by Mr. Goodrich, 


to original narrative and descriptive pieces, in prose and 
verse, principally illustrative of American history, man- 
ners, aud scenery. 

The plan of this work is entirely novel; and, if it be con- 


ducied with energy and 


doult that it will, whale Roy remains its editor—it must 


succeed. tis to be issued, quarterly, in a duodecimo vo- 


lume, containiug about two hundred and fifty pages, and 


to be printed on good type and paper Communications 


tre solicited from persons devoted to literature, for such of 


which as are accepted, the price of one dollar for cach page 


of prose, and more for poetry, will be paid A number ot 


distinguished writers are said to be already engaged as 


contributors. No pieces are to be received from motives 


of favouritism, but every one submitted is to be judged 


with exclusive reference to its iotrinsic merits, and, unless 


ssed of high excellence, it will not be admitted 


ye Posse 


The Bower of Taste.—Mrs. Ware, well and extensively 
known as a sweet poctess, under the signature of Aucusta 
is about to commence, in Boston, the publication of a 
weekly literary paper, with the agreeable name which we 
iave cited above It is the Boston Spectator, under a new 
cornomen, and new and hi ily flattering auspices or 
his lady's competency for the proper discharge of all that 
part of the editorial functions which depends on the p 

sion of genius, taleuts, taste, and mformation, we have 


wot the slightest doubi; and we expect to sce her Bower 


frequently resorted to by those nine sisters, with whem sive 


bas always becn on such terms of intimacy and favour,— 





Whether it be kept rand unfading, will depend upon 


the community, tn the lanted: that it 





Ist of Which it is 5 


will deserve to b 


s 


» we fully believe: that it e s¢ 
we most cordially wish 


The Ladies’ Maza — his is avother weekly miscel- 


lany, about to be established in Boston, under the editorial 
management of Mrs. Hale, also a former and valued cor 
re pondent of the Mirror, and one who is well fitted, both 


task sh 
paper s! 


Boston young 


by nature and education, for t has undertaken 


Notwithstanding the title of t! e ts about conduct 


ing, we fancy, unless the gentlemen are 


destitute of llantry, that its patronage will be far from 





being exclusively female Of one thing we are certam: if 


Mrs. Hale puts forth the full force of ber intellee tual vigour, 
in the pages of the proposed public ation, there are few ot 
either sex to whom they may not be recommended, as con- 


taining much that will instruct and delight them 


| New Papers.—W 


| bers of several new publicaticns, many of which give the 


have recently received the first num 


valuable additions to the general mass 


of daily and weekly literatmre. Among others, on our desk, 


promise of becoming 
we have the first number of The Yankee, published at Port- 
land, and edited by Mr. John Neal, who has derived very 
considerable celebrity from his writings im the European 
periodicals. Mr. Neal possesses a strong mind, tinctured 
with many of the eccentricities of genius—his style of wri- 
ting is bold and striking, and his language nervous and inan- 


lv. We cordially greet him into the editorial ranks 





which we lately copied into our paper from the Adanti« 


tion, may give existence to fictitious histories and sketches, 


is about to 
ge of a periodical, proposed to 


Boston, and to be devoted 


talent—of which there can be no 


tered; a dreadful storm imstantly arose—terrific screams 


were heard at different intervals through the blast—the 


whole forest seemed on fire—and it was reported, and ge 
nevally believed, that the intrepid strangers perished, The 
knights, being anxious for further mformation, are referred 
to an old villager named Ellen, one hundred and seventeen 
years of age, who was reported to be well acquainted with 
the facts connected with the enchantment; and from this 
dame they gather the following 
Ethelinda, the 


ak ymed, bw the pre <liction of a wicked fa ry to receive het 


ancient particulars :— 


daughter of the last earl Egbert, was 


death from the trivial wound of a spimdic, before she at 


tained the age of twenty-one years; but the good fairy Mel 


zirina, who was the protectress of Ethelinda, to save het 


from the threatened dangers, placed her in an ancient cas 


tle, and caused a tranced sleep to fall on her, her ladies, 


pages, guards and attendants, and in this state they have 


continued for upwards of one hundred years. The wicked 


fairy, foiled in her project, caused a thick wood to surround 


the castle on every side, in whic! stationed lronzira 


the red demon, with numerous fiends and fiery dragons, to 
aching th« 


The knights 
assured that Ethe 


prevent the approach of any ku t, who by rm 


sleeping beauty, would dissolve the charm 





nothing daunted by this t le, upon being 


linda is still in existence, determine to attempt a passag: 
° 


through the enchanted wood, and reach the castle : and, 





ting with numerous siacles from lTronzira and 


ait ine 


his fiends, bw the assistance of Melzivina they succeed in 


reaching the castle, and, finally, in dissolving the charm 


Phis piece has been got up in a very superior style, and 
what it will doubtless receive 


Weather 


it deserves along and suc 


cesstul run. The scenery, by is amoug the finest 


pecimens Of his art 





M*RRIED, 


On the 3lsat ult. by the Rev. Mr. M Clay, Mr. Henry 
W. Fisher to Miss Jane Hannah 
On the Ist mst. by the Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Mr. Henry 


kK. Campbell to Miss Frances M Thompson. 


Ou the ist inst. by the Rev, Mr, Dubois, Mr. William 
Austin to Miss Charlotte Lewis 

On the Ist inst. Mr. Israe! 5S. Tucker to Miss Eliza Smit! 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schaeffler, Mr. Sidney 
L. Griffin to Miss Margaret Williams : 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Brodhead, Mr. James 
H. Livingston to Miss Mary Aon Snowden 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. H. G, Ludlow, Mr. Charles 
D'Bevoise to Mrs. Mary Strong 

On the 3d inet. bw the Rev. My. B itnall, Mr. Georg 
W. Betts to Miss Julia A. Miner 

Ow the Sth inst. by the Rev. W. Parkinson Mr. Henry 


C. Scott to Miss Eliza Allen 
On the 6th inst. by the Rev Mr 
reeland to Miss ¢ 
At Parsippany, N. J. on the 2d inst by the Rev. Jo) 
Ford, Mr. Wilham Coventry H. Waddell, of this city, to 
Miss Julia Anne, daughter of Lemuel Cobb, Esq. of t 


former place 


Patten, Mr. Jacob 


iroline Gusque 


DIED, 
On the 12th ult. Captain Jacob Hyer 
On the 28th ult. Mr. Robert L. Brac 
On the Ist inst. Miss Byda B. Alstyne, ag d 20 years 
On the 2d inst. Mr. John Alexander, aged 44 
On the: Mrs. Mary Matthews, 
On the 4th inst. Mrs. Phebe Langdon, aged $4 vears 
On the 6th inst. Mr. David Wilkins, aged 48 years 
On the 6th inst. Mr. James Berrien, aged 54 years 
On the 6th iwst. Dr. Benjamin B. Dorrance, aged 46 


years 
? 





“i sust aged 


The city inspector reports the deaths of 78 persons duu in; 


the past wee K 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE CARRIER’S ADDRESS. 
Tue festive faggots on the blazing hearth, 


With crackling welcome, hail the New Year's birth ; 


And smiling faces round the fireside throng, 
Their mirth redoubled by the carrier’s song— 
An uncouth lay, that custom bids him sing, 
To mark the flight of time’s untiring wing. 
Yet do not, patrons, at his numbers sneer— 
If rhyme’s a sin, he sins but once a year. 
His theme's the past—his first and dearest view 
To breathe a wish for happiness to you. 

And can it be the year has passed away 
Since last he hail’d you, on its natal day 7— 
Then, like a vast and bloomy field it seemed, 


Where flowers were blushing, and rich sunshine gleamed; 


Now, as he turns, the gorgeous dream is fled, 
And a bleak waste salutes him in its stead. 

The weary sea-boy, rocked by waves to rest, 
Hears not the storm that ruffles ocean’s breast : 
While chill around the shrilly breezes sweep, 
And far beneath him swells the angry deep, 

His frolic thoughts, by fancy guided, roam 

O’er the wide world of waters, to his home : 
Again his light feet thread each well-known spot, 
Graved on the heart, and ne’er to be forgot ; 
Again he feels affection’s sweet caress, 

And shadowy forms around his bosom press, 
While the warm tears that glisten on his cheek, 
The heart’s wild joy, in joy’s own language speak. 


But hark !—the boatswain’s whistle thrills his ear— 


He wakes—and home, friends, country, disappear ! 
Around his bark the dark blue billows roll, 
And kindred sadness settles on his soul. 

Thus, in the storm-tossed bark of life, we sail 
O'er time’s rough sea, the sport of every gale ; 
Still, as we mount each billowy year, hope sheds 


Fresh dreams and prospects round our aching heads ; 


Each, as the other flies, allures anew, 
And the heart whispers that the last is true: 

We wake to know the falsehoods we believed, 
Then trust once more—once more to be deceived 
Since the fled year its morning promise gave, 

How many hearts have sunk into the grave ! 

How many eyes, that hailed its dawning light 

With beaming joy, are closed in endless night! 

“ Be ye, too, ready !”’ is the silent cry 

That the grave utters—* all who live must die!" 
Yon trophied tomb, within the hallowed shrine 

Where England's great and glorious dead recline, 

Beneath its marble breast contains a form 

But late with life and’ eagle genius warm. 


There sleeps the mighty—ah ! how low he sleeps !— 


O’er whose cold rest a mourning nation weeps. 
Not his the fame that gory battle yields, 
“Midst blood and havoc, on war’s crimson fields : 
*The wreath that glory o’er his relics rears 
Is free from blood, and pure a3 patriot-tears, 
That fall, and well may fall, on Canyine’s grave, 
The great in mind, the good, the wise, the brave. 
Here, too, in yonder halls, which oft have rung 
With moral thunder from his powerful tongue, 
Another victim ruthless death has torn 
To the dark grave, for whom all bosoms mourn. 
He came a wanderer, from that isle afar, 
‘That shines on ocean's breast, an emerald star, 
Across the wild and pathless billows’ foam, 
To seek a refuge in the exile’s home. 
He loved his country—but no hope remained — 
Her soil was wet with gore, her children chained, 
His brother's blood was on the scaffold shed, 
And hungry vengeance craved another head. 
Long years passed by ; and on his manly brow 
The lines of thought displaced the shades of wo; 
Amidst the mighty, mightiest he stood, 
Like the aged oak, the monarch of the weod 
Around a crowd in fixed attention waits, 
Bound by the spell that eloquence creates ; 
And as the burning words in torrents flow, 
Warmed by his art, their yielding besoms ghow— 
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When ah! amid the scene where oft his voice 

Had bid the guilty quake, the good rejoice, 

Sudden he falls !—his bright eyes lose their fires, 

And Emmet, mighty to the last, expires ! 

Well may the sons of Erin weep—with him 

The lustre of their shining star grew dim. 
Lamented Granam! oh, hadst thou thus died, 

The great and good attending at thy side, 

Struck down by death, in glory’s bright career, 

Though tears would still have wet thy early bier, 


* Yet not such drops of bitterness as lave 


The turf that wraps thee in thy blood-stained grave ! 
But hark! what sound from Navarino’s bay 

Sweeps o’er the seas to chase our gloom away ! 

'Tis victory’s shout, from the Zgean flood, 

Its waves incarnadined with Turkish blood. 

The turban'd hosts give way—the crescent wanes, 

And light breaks through on Grecia’s starless plains ! 

Cimmerian night no longer shrouds her shore, 


And dawning freedom gilds her natal clime once more. 


Patrons, the Carrier now must close his song, 
A lay so tuneless should not hold you long: 
But ere we part, permit his heart sincere, 
Again to wish you all, a happy year! 
May hope to you not sing a syren lay, 
But joy attend you through a flowery way : 
With each new day, new pleasures round you spread, 
And every night sweet visions bless your bed : 
Thus may you, gently, down life’s current glide, 
No clouds above, no rocks beneath its tide, 
Until at last that better shore you gain, 


Where love and bliss through endiess ages reign. W. L. || 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
LINEs. 


The summer skies were bright, 
And birds were gayly singing ; 
The landscape shone in light, 
And fragrant flowers were springing 
But envious clouds arose, 
The lovely scene o’ershading ; 
Then drooped the opening rose, 
With all its beauties fading : 
Thus dearest joys of earth will die, 
When sorrow clouds the mental sky 





TO ELIZA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF LEISURE HOURS AT -EA 


Let others praise the hue 
That mantles on thy face, 
Thine eyes of heavenly blue, 
And mien of faultless grace : 
These charms I freely own, 
But still a higher find ; 
Twill last when beauty’s flown— 
Thy matchless charm of mind. 


The damp of years may quench 
The light that’s in thine eye ; 
Time’s icy touch may blanch 
Thy cheek’s vermilion dye ; 
Thy form may lose its grace ; 
Thy voice its sweet control ; 
But nought can e’er efface 
The beauties of thy soul. 


Ob! beauty's but a flower 
That blooms in summer's ray ; 
When pours the wintry shower 
Its charms will fade away : 
The mind's a sweet perfume 
That winter cannot chill ; 
The flower may lose its bloom 
But fragrance lingers still. 


Stars gem the vault of night, 
When day’s last hues decline 
As darker grows the night, 
With brighter ray they shine ; 
Thus in the night of years, 
When youth's gay bloom is o'e: 
More bright the soul appears 
Than e’er it shone before. 








FROM THE MEMORIAL. 
A NEW-ENGLAND VILLAGE, 
BY J. H. NICHOLS, OF THIS CITY. 


There stand the holy spires of prayer, 
Devoutly looking unto heaven, 
Like moral telegraphs, to bear 
The upward thoughts of the forgiven ; 
And, as the sun-gilt windows gleam 
In their unstained transparency, 
Chaste thoughts come o’er me, as I dream 
Of that soft hour, when, tenderly, 
The gray-haired pastor crossed my brow 
With water from the fount of snow. 
How sweetly every mansion lifts 
Its clean whtte front among the trees, 
While the blue smoke, in curly drifts, 
Sails off before the healthy breeze ; 
Behind each roof, long meadows slope 


In swards that blush with clover blossoms 
And new-washed clothes swing on the rope, 


Just hung by maids of tranquil bosoms 
And there the yellow street is seen, 
Ribboned both sides with virgin green. 


With what a gay and tidy air 
The tavern shows its painted sign! 
Causing each traveller to stare, 
And cipher out the gold-leaf line ; 
And yonder is the merchant's stand 
Where, on the benches round the door, 
Gather the story-telling band— 
And all burst out in hearty roar, 
As some wild wag, at his tongue’s rote, 
Deals the convulsive anecdote. 


Why is the dust in such a rage ? 

It is the yearly caravan 
Of pedlars, on their pilgrimage 

To southern marts, full of japan 
And tin, and wooden furniture, 

That try to charm the passing eye, 
And spices which, I’m very sure, 

Ne’er saw the shores of Araby. 
Lord! how the women start and run, 
To catch a glimpse, ere they are gone ! 


Close underneath yon gentle hill 
The district school-house wins the view, 


Where jabbering urchins, ’gainst their will 


In swinging rows their task pursue ; 
And there's the turf on which they play, 
And tan their open-collared necks, 
And there’s the brook, where, every day, 
Their paper barks meet sad shipwrecks 
Of little hopes, that now endure 
The coming world, in miniature. 


These scenes are pleasant, but there's ore 
More precious to the heart than all : 

It is—when on the ear the tune 
Of mellow bells, with gentle fall, 

Proclaims the Sabbath morn is come. 
Then, every road and path’s alive 

With young and old—none stay at home ° 
But, clad in best attire, all strive 

To fill their places, lest they hear, 

In private, from the minister. 


Aud when from some wood-waving height 

Upon the moss at leisure thrown, 
I view the sylvan shade and light, 

And know the landscape is my own— 
Dear native land! when I behold 

The orchard lawn, the auburn wheat 
The mill, the foaming fall of gold, 

And hear the pastoral song and bleat— 
O, how I bless, with streaming eyes, 
That heaven which gave the paradise ! 
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